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TO FITZ 


T HROUGH the old-fashioned 
window panes 

I look across the Market Hill 
And see the letters E. F. G. 

Beneath your lodgings’ window sill. 


’Tis little changed this sunlit square, 
Though sixty years have dawned 
and died, 

Since la^t you donned your hat and 
shawl, 

And sauntered to the Deben’s side. 





I like to sip my wine and dream 

Of that far-gone more peaceful day, 
When middt your pictures, books and 
pipes, 

You pondered o’er some Spanish 
play; 


Or wrote to your beloved Donne, 

Or in Cervantes’ volume dipped, 
Or scorning dodtors, tired your eyes 
Once more with Omar’s Persian 
script. 
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I almost see the smile that lit 

Your face, when taken unawares, 
You heard old Alfred’s lately step 
Come tramping up your narrow 
flairs; 

And how you pressed his friendly hand, 
And spo&e of Spedding and of 
Browne, 

And criticized his latent verse, 

And poked your fun at Woodbridge 
Town; 







And led him through the yard to view 
Those Suffolk Punches, strong and 
^fout, 

Which thronged the stables of the Bull, 
And cheered the heart of Mr. Grout. 


Aye real enough these dreams—and yet 
I sometimes think I know you be^t, 
When landing by the simple cross 
In that quiet churchyard where 
you re^l. 
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You sleep amid the sounds you loved— 
The rustling of your Suffolk trees, 
The music of the blackbird’s song, 

The cricket’s chirp, the hum of bees. 


Here in this place of kindly death, 
Where doubts are stilled and 
sorrows cease, 

Beside the rose above your grave, 
We bare our heads and wish 
you peace. 
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A THOUSAND unremembered 
years 

It gleamed amongst the desert 
sand, 

Till Fitz took up the Persian gold, 
And shaped it with his master hand. 

Time treads remorseless on his round, 
Omar and Fitz, alas, are gone,— 
Gone to the shadows whence they 
came, 

And still the aimless world rolls on. 
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Still through the pleasant Suffolk fields 
The barge its lazy passage steers, 
And on a grave at Naishapur 

The roses shed their fragrant tears. 

And we who in this tavern snatch 
An hour of joy before our death, 
Drink to their dear and shining names, 
And thank the gods who gave them 
breath. 
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W HO will come a-sailing, 
Who will come with 
me, 

Down the sunny Deben 
To the distant sea? 

Past the creek at Martlesham, 
Where the lovers dream, 
Round the point of Troublesome, 
Out into the stream. 
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Where the baby sheldrake 
Paddle in the weeds, 
Where the lonely heron 
Stands amongst the reeds. 

Down a path of silver, 

Out towards the sea, 

Who will come a-sailing, 
Who will come with me? 
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F ROM Woodbridge Town to 
Felixstowe 

The Deben winds its way, 
Unspoiled as when the roving Danes 
Stole in from Hollesley Bay, 

By Ramsholt Church, by Bawdsey Cliffs 
Its friendly waters glide, 

Till safe behind the foam-drenched bar 
They mingle with the tide. 


My neighbours’ bricks across the street 
Are black with smoke and grime, 

So close beside the fire I sit, 

And think of summer time, 

And dream of those enchanted fields, 
Where, well beloved of me, 

The Deben winds its pleasant course 
From Woodbridge to the sea. 
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W HEN God made you, 

From out the wondering 
skies 

He 3tole the moonlight for your 
matchless eyes; 

’Twas very dark that evening, Sweet 
and True, 

When God made you. 


When God made you, 

To fashion your dear breast 
Of rose and pearl the dawn was 
dispossessed; 

’Twas very grey that morning, Sweet 
and True, 

When God made you. 
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1 STOOD beside my couch, and saw 
my soul, 

Radiant, unfettered, beautiful, 
and bright, 

Rise from the flesh, and softly steal 
away 

Into the lonely silence of the night. 


One glance it ca^t upon the senseless 
clay, 

In those impassioned eyes I saw the 
gleam 

Of bitter hatred, and Divine regret, 

And cold with fear I woke from out 
my dream. 
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Y OU can’t be more than eleven or 
twelve, 

And I’m close on fifty-three, 
But I look for the sight of your slim 
black legs, 

And your satchel swinging free. 


We meet where the pine trees cut 
the sky, 

In a world that’s clean and cool, 

I and my dog on our morning walk, 
And you on your way to school. 

I think there are stormy days in ^tore 
For the lad who wins the prize, 

But I’m pleased with the way you hold 
your head, 

And I like your insolent eyes. 
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T HE £tory of withered ages 
Is written in blood and 
tears, 

The stain runs through to the pages 
That wait for the younger years. 


And sometimes I sit and wonder, 
When we come to the final part, 
Shall we find it a foolish blunder, 
Or merely a work of art? 
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I ’VE a little house at Hampstead 

Where I mean to live and die, 
Up amongst the pines and brambles 
On the road towards the sky, 
While far below—South, East, and 
West— 

Whichever way I gaze, 

The spires and roofs of London Town 
Come tumbling through the haze. 


I’ve a little house at Hampstead, 

I’ve a wife I dearly love, 

I’ve the rolling Heath around me 
And the broad blue sky above; 
And if through Death’s uncharted sea 
We win to land again, 

I greatly hope that Paradise 
Is like the Spaniards’ Lane. 
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